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DEVOTED TO THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, TO CRIMINAL REFORM, AND GENE 





RAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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‘ i ; 
LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DIE. 
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REFUGE OF VIOLEN 


* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HIS 
S_NCTl ARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
2dRTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH-—Jibdle. 
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'|the good or'b:ud moral character of the recip- 


| minds me of the wisdom of this world, that 
/comes to naught, as being earthly, sensual, 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
On Pleading for the Poor and Needy. 
No, If. 
BY DR. W. F. TEULON. 

But it will be said, O these are foolish; 
and they deserve the consequences. It may 
be so; but I will, in opening my mouth for 
the poor, urge upon you two considerations. 
Ist, That it is exceedingly difficult to sepa- 
rate, fully, the fruit of ignorance from pover- 
ty; and 2nd, That « person being foolish, guil- 
ty, or justly punished, is no reason, accord- 
ing to our text, why we should refuse to ex- 
ercise our benevolence, Benevolence has re- 
lation to want, in the abstract, or simply, in- 
tegrally as such, and has no more relation to 


ient, than the act of drawing water has to the 
beauty and curious workmanship, instead of 
the capacity of the vessel into which it must 
be drawn. 

‘Plead the cause of the poor and needy; 4 
of all such as are appointed to destruction.’ 
Plead the cause of such as are involved in a 
war. Love the truth and peace. Where 
wars and fighting are, Christ is not! Heap 
together all the glories of the battle-field, but 
the glory of God is not there. I ask not 
whether the war is necessary or unnecessary, 
expedient or inexpedient, unjust or just; in 
reference to either, I aver that mercy tri- 


umphs against such justice. This justice re- 


diabolical; and it is pointedly disclaimed and 
damned by our Savior, who says, ‘If my 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





MAINE! Tuomas THorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simeon T. Hicxs. 
for murder. To be executed November, 
1847, Can neither read nor write. Age 25, 

NEW-YORK! Nero Grant (colored) 
for the marder of another colored man named 
James Peas. T'o be executed in Steuben Co. 
on the 25th of June. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wift at Easton. 

James Rigas, to be hung on the 18th of 
August. 

Braipcet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 


Jous fwrnae fof Butler, for the murder 


Time 


Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
ter. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 

Joun Haceerpy, for the murder of Melchi 
Fortney and his wife, in Lancaster city. ‘Time 


| ‘ 
servants fight,’—put up thy sword now into 


kingdom were of this world, then would my 


the sheath, for he that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’ 

We should plead the cause of the slave.— 
The old law is often appealed to, as sanction- 
ing slavery. We say that it rather restricted | 
and ameliorated the slavery that was then 
general. Witness these passages:—‘ If.a 
man be found stealing any of his brethren, of 
the children of Israel, and maketh merchan- 
dise of him, or selleth him, then that thief 
shall die; and thou shalt put away evil from 
among you.’ Deut. xxiv. 7. ‘Thou shalt | 
not deliver unto his master the servant that 
is escaped from his master unto thee.’ Deut. 
xxiii. 15. * And if thy brother that dwelleth 
by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto 
thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as 
a bond servant but as a hired servant.’ ‘ Thou 
shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt 
fear thy God.’ Lev. 39, 45. * And 
thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt; therefore I com- 
Deut. xxiv. 22. 


XXV. 


mand thee to do this thing.’ 

We should therefore, by witnessing, wri- 
ting, preaciing, and every lawful means, 
endeavor to put away the evil,—nay, the man- 
‘All 


such as are’ appointed to destruction’ of course 


ifold evils of slavery, from amongst us. 





of execution not stated. 

Martin Snuay, for the murder of John 
Reece. ‘Time of execution unknown. 

MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

George Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
‘ime of execution unknown. 


Ww». WHEELER, a slave, 
time of 


in Baltimore. 


includes the prisoner, the criminal, the man 
‘ Had 


ye known what this meaneth, “I will have 


who is damned by his country’s laws. 


mercy and not sacrifice,” ye would not have 





waste the frame, and break thé heart;—we 
condemn them, one and all, to¥eproach and 
infamy, to be fugitives and v nds in the 
earth, to suffer hopelessly throfgh years of 
agony, and when they die, to bequeath the 
same reproach and misery to their posterity. 

Christians! arise then in yout might. Put 
to shame the ignorance which; While it makes 
a perpetual plea and beast of Wloing justice, 
is hut doing the work of destruction, repay- 


‘ing * burning with burning, stripe with stripe, 


and wound with wound,’ and all in the name 


of our common Christianity and humanity. 


Oh shame to man! Our sisters are seduced 
from the path of virtue, and eprrupted, till 
they declare their sin as Sedom, and after a 
short life of shame, disease and misery, go 
down unattended of all their layers, to a lone- 
ly, unhonored grave. ‘Is eh for these no 
balm in Gilead; is there no physician there? 
Why then is not the hurt of the daughter of 
my people recovered ?" 

Loose principles, profane efpressions, in- 
temperate habits, neglect and contempt of 
the sactities of the gentler sex abound among 
our youth. ‘Run, ristian, speak to this 
young man,’ say ‘abe. Ponier the path of 
thy feet; ‘look to it, for evil is before thee, 
avoid it, pass not by it, turn ffom it, and pass 
away. hk 

Let us, as Christians, usé our every vote, 
our every influence against war, slavery, and 
oppression of every kind: Is it argued, the 
Jews practised these things? Consider, then, 
how did they succeed? Did God prosper 
them in theirdeed? No, but he brought them 
to a fearful end. Their last judgment pro- 
claims in thunder tones to all the nations of 
the earth, Venceance is MINE, | WILL RE- 
pay, saith the Lord.? And whoso meddles 
with vengeance, meddles with the divine pre- 
rogative, and plays with heaven’s artillery. 

We have our proper business, and we 
should attend to it while ever it is called to- 
day. What is it, and ‘what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ Reverse the selfish maxim, Be just be- 
fore you are generous. Dare to be generous, 
that you may be just: and long as you seek 
or patronize revenge, invoke not judgment 
upon your head by offering the prayer, ‘ Fa- 
ther, forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.’ 


* 





For the Prisoner s Friend. 
A Word for the Prisoner. 


How difficult it is for the innocent and fair, 
the delicate and refined to imagine the bitter- 
ness of the prisoner’s meditations. They 
may picture a damp cell, his cheerless abode; 
and gather up images of bolts and bars; but 
they can know nothing of that agony which 
wrings his heart, and steeps his soul in sad- 
ness. They cannot mirror to themselves how 
the mother of his early youth comes hack to 
his remembrance, neither the sister who 
strove to show him the transgressor’s way 
and end. 

Even within prison walls visions of beauty 
may flit across the inmate’s mind; and do 
they not come to him with double power, and 





condemned the innocents.’ Which is ever 


criminal ever so guilty, we cannot make him 


to sufler alone. le has relations, and they, 





Wabnxer. To be executed 
Time of execution not known. 

ILLINOIS! AtoNzo 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
Cution not fixed. 


PENNINGTON, 


WISCONSIN! Davin Bonnam has been | few minutes, 


sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 
A Time of execution not known. 


Martin, for the murder of | 


ene, 
ARKANSAS! 
bis sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


children, who are not guilty, we condemn to 


however ipnocent, must suffer with him. 


for | ‘The law indeed might be stated thus: ‘This! ed so many hopes? 


rn . . srw is . . > ’ 
Time of exe- | man has committed robbery and murder; we; Jocks, and curses the day 


therefore condemn hi: to be hanged fora 


‘ teed on the bread of affliction,’ and the bitter 


| waters of grief, until piercing sickness shall 


their hearth-stone, he 
rolls in frenzy. 


reflect those halcyon days When a tender 
to welcome their father’s lightest step? 


has blight- 
tears his 


pict the wretchedness of him 


When such thoughts arise, who shall de- | 






No w 
S nativity. 


No wonder, that, as he sees his wife turn 


or until dead, and his wife and | from the grated rail, bearing away the pet of | cient guaranty ; 


gnashes his teeth and 


sitter indeed must such reflections be, | 


| 


i 





OLD SERIEs, 
Vol. III, 








when the condemned has been Wilfully guilty, 
but when he has erred through inexperience, 
bad example, unfortunate birth and education, 
there is a desperation which defies descrip- 
tion. Then, too, niay not all convicts what- 
ever be the magnitude of their sins, look out 
upon the world and discover those better 
born, better reared, yet a thousand times 
more guilty, who roam through community 
with brazen face and, hardened heart? yes, 
welcomed in the dwellings of the rich, and 
regarded as oracles by those in humble life. 
Nay! more than this, how many are known 
to detraud the widow of her mite, and swal- 
low the orphan’s portion, yet escape the rig- 
or of the law, and lure from field to field, 
keeping aloof fromthe arm of justice. Does 
he not see that money saves the rich knave, 
and that the want of it, tracks out and incar- 
cerates the penny offender? Does he not no- 
tice that the great rogue returns to society, 
whilst the small rogue is cast off forever? 
Say not that thisis speculation, for there is 
not a more glaring fact in this broad earth. 
It stands out in bold relief, a monument of 
shame. Judges and jury may pass it by, 
but in high heaven God sees man as he is, 
and not as he appears to be. In the real 


court of justice there is no glossing over. No 
allaseanan fan asmwh angrinn Anl.n--- a 
tery, but truth is obliged to stand on its own 


base, and is not permitted to borrow ermine 
or purple to conceal its deformity. 

We would by no means lessen individual 
responsibility or deny the immortal principle 
of right implanted in every breast; but we 
would make allowance for untoward circum- 
stances, and convert our prisons into moral 
hospitals, thereby giving all an opportunity 
to return to the path of virtue. We would 
place the prisoner in a better atmosphere, 
rouse his dormant faculties, and rekindle the 
It is too late -to 


o 


divine spark within him. 
argue that this cannot be done. ‘The ridcle 
has been solved, and the contrary has been 
proved, 

Some may say, why revive all their enno- 
bling sentiments? Why chasten the taste to 
blunt it anew against the rough edge of so- 
ciety? This is what we are striving to avoid 
by making the convict so manly that he shall 
We would not bury him, 
We would 


not be rejected. 
but restore him to his birthright. 
not burn a mark into his flesh, bnt rather gen- 
erate a desire for excellence in his heart. If 
his life demand it, we must administer ob- 
noxious medicines, but never with any other 
view than his partial or entire recovery.— 
Let no one wait for great opportunities be- 
fore he commences; for the whole work is 
one of atoms, and every map who ‘acts well 
his part’ helps to raise a barrier, which, in 
time, shall prove a fortress of gigantic 








strength. __ AMICA. 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
CRIME: 
Irs Causes AND ITs CuRE.—CONCLUSION OF 
No. UL 


But we remark, 

2. Tuat a Competence must be guaran- 
tied by society to all who now feel the curse 
of poverty, before crime can be effectually 
cured. Cure poverty, and you cure the crime 





tue case uuder the law of retribution; be the | friend graced his home, and children leaped | that springs from it. But how cau poverty 


be cured without the guaranty of a compe- 
tence in the case? I know it is argued that 
intemperance produces poverty —that, conse- 
quently, temperance will remove it; and 
therefore, cause crime to cease. Were this 
the case, temperance would be the all-suffi- 
which is all we contend for. 


But facts show most conclusively that intem- 


perance is only one cause, and a minor one, 


too, of poverty. The atm cause, as we 





have before shown, lies deeper—in the very 
heart of society itself, Society, then, has 
something more to do than simply to. make 
men temperate. This isa part of its work, 
but a minon part. Saving the drunkard does 
not always give him work. He is an endless 
competitor, too, whenever it does afford bin 
this, with his fellow-workers. He has.to 
grapple, also, in the gigantie contest of hu- 
man muscle and machine power. Apparent- 
ly endless, and truly false competition meets 
him at every turn; and, if measurably suc- 
cessful for a time, in worrying the giant, from 
his superior agility; in the result, he finds his 
stamhina is inadequate to the contest, And 
work, too, as tt is, which does indeed afford 
a subsistence of a sort. Whatis it? What, 
but endless toil and drudgery? It is per- 
formed, for the most part, under the most un- 
favorable conditions of health, life and hap- 
piness. The better, and more simple-hearted 











organizations may still struggle op with fee- 
ble pulse, all crushed and mutilated as they 
are, in both soul and body; but the baser and 
more fiery souls will be sure torevolt. Com- 
pression of the globe from without, sends 
forth the scattering voleanie fire! So the 
crushed soul, struggling against the infernal 
Ps par ee hac ARR Ta SUA BRIO 
syrupar 

the point beyond endurance, breaks loose 
from its monotonous equilibrium of life, and 
out gushes the fire of eternal passion! Make 
work what it should be. Honor it as war 
is honored. Letthe man who best, and most 
truly earns his living on this earth, be the 
first and truest man—the most respected and 
the most loved. Let vuseruLNgss, in its 
highest and truest sense, be the only founda- 
tion of reward, pecuniary, social, and moral. 
Let society do this work; let itestablish these 
conditions, and poverty, at once, hides. ita 
head; and its oft-resulting crime may be 
sought among the things that were. It has 
then, and then only, effectually guarantied a 
competence to its members, in which it will 
realize its own truest well-being. Crime 
would not be, were there no motive for it. 
A competence removes the motive, and there- 
fore takes the place of the crime—cures it. 


8S. C. H. 
Amesbury, June, 1847. 








The Influence of Flowers. 


‘ Picciola,’ a charming creation of some.. 
French or Italian brain, translated into our 
tongue, reveals most beautifully the influence 
of flowers. A gay, handsome and accom- 
plished Count, cast into prison daring the 
revolution that preceded Napoleon, full of 
the philosophy of chance, is conwerted froin 
infidelity and world worship, by a simple 
flower, springing between,two stones in the 
prison yard, which he. beholds from the . 
window of his cel’. ‘Fo chance, that silent 
but wonderful agent as it.unfolded its leaves 
and blossoms, added perhaps. The world 
that lay hidden in its arteries and petals, so 
adapted and answering to the world around 
~—so full of design and grace—so planted by 
Providence, which caused the flying dove to 
drop a solitary seed.in the prison yard te 
solace the human prisener, wrought a deeper 
work than all the books and tongues of men. 
In this prison world, where humanity sits 
chained hy perverted passions and blind «de¢- 
sires, the “Picciola’ and.many other gentle 
flowers are softening and converting the hu- 
man heart. By the way-side, in. gardens, 
climbing rocks, and cottage eaves, spreading 
light and fragrance upon every grade of life 
the flowers, like shadows of angels cast for~ 
ward to assure us, are the most soothing and 





powerful teachers of a beneficent Gadd. 
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‘] shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
geath until I have the infallibility of haman judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayette. 











BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1847. 


To the Subsribers to the Prisoner’s Friend. 


In compliance with a request made to me by 
the Editors of the Prisoner’s Friend, seconded 
by the Prisoner’s Friend Association of this 
city, I have consented to become, for the 
present, a regular contributor to its editorial 
columns. This I have not done without hes- 
jtation and reluctance. The field which | 
aim about to enter, and waich has been so 
long and so industriously cultivated by my es- 
teemed friends, the indefatigable editors of 
this paper, is almost a new one to me.— 
Though feeling the interest in the movement 
for the Abolition of the Gallows, and for the 
recognition of the Common Brotherhood of 
the outcast prisoner, which every one who 
loves to watch the gradual amelioration in 
human condition which is the end and the 
means of a true civilization, must needs feel 
in the contemplation of so worthy,so noble 
and so beneficent a purpose; still my thoughts 
and labors have been hitherto mainly devoted 
to otherthough kindred objects. 1 could not, 
therefore, entertain the request of the re- 
spected friends who urged this step upon me, 
but with a sincere diffidence of my fitness for 
the task. . 

Having yielded, however, to the wish of the 
best friends ot the paper and of the cause, as 
well as of the editors, I shall endeavor to do 
the work | have undertaken, as well and as 
carefully as Lean. And I am happy to feel 
that I shall ever have at hand the resources of 
the long experience and study of this depart- 
ment of philanthropy, of the Messrs. Spear, 
for any advice or assistance. I am also prom- 
ised the assistance of several able and thought- 
ful minds, whose productions will, I hope, of- 
ten enrich the columns of the paper. ‘The ob- 
ject of this arrangement being to give to the 
paper the advantage of the infusion of fresh 
minds into its matter, without its losing the 
long-tried and valued services of its editors; 
and at the same time to relieve these gentle- 
men of a portion of their editorial labors, 
and to give them more leisure to advance the 


—~ shen eanca in tha 











field. 

l undertake no charge of the selections for 
the paper. I am only responsible for the 
articles which are authenticated by my initial, 
and the editors are not accountable for any 
thing coutained in what I may write, nor, 
have I any thing to do with the financial con- 
cerns of the paper, so that I shall feel no del- 
jeacy in urging it upon all those who pro- 
fess to feel an interest in the great objects to 
which it is devoted, to give it a cordial and 
liberal support. 


This arrangement is, of course, entirely 
experimental. Its twofold object is to endea- 
vor to increase the interest and usefulness of 
the paper, and to give the editors an increased 
opportunity for exertions in other directions, 
for its advantage and the benefit of the move- 
ment whose organ it is. As soon as it shall 
be found not te answer these purposes, or 
to answer them so imperfectly as to render it 
not worth while tu continue it, it will cease 
at once. 

EDMUND QUINCY. 

Dedham, July 1, 1847. 





What Cheer? 

To one wandering, like John Bunyan, 
‘through the wilderness of this world,’ it 
presents a diversity of prospects, according 
to the different stand-points from which he 
looks at it. From one point of view it looks 
like a ‘howling wilderness,’ indeed. Pover- 
‘ty, misery, oppression, crime and cruelty 
abound. in one part of the world the la- 


boring classes are the serfs or the slaves of Hanging by the State and by the Indi-| 


the few. In another, multitudes are begging vidual, F r 
| the desertion of Mr. Clay. We most cor- 
fab O saders doubtl ec pb 
a brother of the earth ur readers doubtless recollect the case of! dially wish him success in hi : ane 
, ry} (e . ae > . ‘ ag - . rea un r= | 
To give them leave to toil!’ Riedel, the German who was condemued to . rT 








War still destroys his thousands, and Intem-| 4 
perance tens of thousands. 


are the sighs of fear and of violence. The| e 


Penitentiary frowns, the Gallows glooms.! preceding the 
The world is still filled with blood and rap-' tion. 


ine and fraud and crime. lc 


, : = | 
Looking at the world in this light, one! ¢ 


might well be inclined to seek out some den, | ipating his doom. 
. . . . Zz . . . . . 
as did the immortal Dreamer, if he might| #2 excuse of want of consideration fur the cu- 


then exchange these grim realities for a Di- ir 
vine vision like his. | 
er position, from which a better vic 
and actual relations 


gained of the true 


these things. ‘There is a Pisgah yet which, | g 


it gained, may give us a glimpse at least of | tl 


‘he Fromised Land, though we may never) by the n 
J | 


enter it ourselves, and possess it. In the 
midst of all these sights of woe and sounds 
of lamentation, we are not left without hope, 
as we are not left without God, in the world. 
There is a clue to the labyrinth, if we may 


ferred executing the sentence himself, what 
was it to the good people of Pennsylvania? 
They had had their pound of flesh. What 
matter was it whose knife carved it out? 
They called for blood, and they had it. 


The ample and handsome sheet of the Ex- 
aminer, however, is not exclusively devoted 
to this object. Other matters of general in- 
terest, demanding amendment, will come 
within its scope. We hope that Mr. Vaughan 


Pic Nic in Aid of the Prisoner. 
Again we express our regret at being ab. 
sent at this meeting, in South Walpole, 
We made every arrangement, but supposing 
it would not be held at that time, we con. 


er. 


the times, and the yearning and the stretch- 
ing forth of hands for help. A hundred years 
ago, and all these things were regarded, if’ gospel of ‘ life tor life,’ to have suffered this 
not as wholesome elements, yet as necessary | poor idiot or maniac lad to be put to death 
humors of the body politic, which it was be- on his own evidence, or on any other. One 
yond the leech’s craft to cure. 
more than half a century, Humanity has in- 
voked the aid of Science to change this/a state of society, where twenty-tive hundred 
frightful 


find it. ‘There is a key to the enigma, if we | What uld they ask? 
can but lay hold of it. ‘There isan endtoall| T of self-murder and State- 
one to settle. Ifa man has 













these things, though the end may not be yet. | mu 

The first requisite towards cure is a con-/not a ill himself, who has a right to 
sciousness of disease. ‘There is no patient; kill him? parts with no rights when 
so hopeless as one who looks upon the symp-| he enters: ial compact, which he does 
toms of his malady as the signs of health,|not po he time. He cannot give 


as not to give. Has any 
nof men more authority to 
destroy his body than he has himself? If so, 
whence did they get it? We cannot enter 
into the theological argument here. But ad- 
mitting that in the Theocracy of Moses, or 
under the sceptre uf divinely anointed kings, 
such a right existed or may still exist, we 
have renounced all such sources of authbori- 
ty on this sidethe Atlantic. The fundamen- 
tal maxim of our National and State Gov- 
‘ernments is, that all power is derived from 
the people. Whence then did the people 
get the right of being killed by general con- 
sent, if they bad not the right of killing them- 
selves for their own convenience or advan- 
tage? Butthe subject is too suggestive, and 
we must stop.—e. 


and who scoffs at the physician’s proffered 
aid. When a sense of the calamity and de- 
formity that is upon hin. dawns upon his 
mind, and he begins to inquire ‘ what he 
shall do to be saved,’ then the first condition 
of a final restoration to health is obtained. 
It is so of the race. It is full of disease. Its 
whole head is sick and its whole heart is faint. 
Its only cause of hope is that it begins to be 
sensible of its disordered estate, and to be 
reaching forth its hands, not always wisely, 
but earnestly, after som@ remedy for its ills. 
The disease is nothing new. Its history 
reaches back to the days of the first murder- 
The perception of it, more or less dis- 
tinct, is what distingushes this age from its 
predecessors. 

Look at the world but a century ago. Bat- 
tle trampled under his red hoof the fairest 


portions of the earth. Intemperance rioted 4 
in high places and in low. The ocean was We have pplior met. with 9. Sager 


black with slave ships. The blood of the| complicated horror than is recorded in 
Oppressed. cried slowd to Heaven from the | the following brief record of the execution of 


ground in all quarters of the world, The wail | William A. epiety bas Greenupsburgh, Ky. 
hai for the murder of his mother, as described by 

of the perishing poor went up then, as now, , re 

from the squalid dens, a correspondent of the New-York ‘l'ribune. 


‘ aa wre Though we believe it has already appeared 
Aud asl ane ted deoay rime os in our columns, it is worth another insertion: 
as Leap ‘ Nearly five thousand persons assembled to wit- 
Crime, in every shape, stalked abroad; and | ness the closing scene, and strange as it may ap- 
there was nothing to oppose to it but cruelty | pear, full one half of thems were lauies—iudies, tov, 


1 ee ; jupparently of respectability and high breeding. 
and death. The whitening bones of gibbet- ‘bhe act for which he has sutlered was committed 


ted felons blasted every heath, and made’ some weeks siace, as every ove thought, by the 


hastly every shore. The heads of gall nt. boy’s father, Me was arrested, and wouid un- 
8 y y eon questionably have been hanged, had not his son, to 


gentlemen, blackening in the sun, looked /whouw no susp.cloo Whatever attached, voluntarily 
grimly down from Temple-bar and York | come forwara anu released his Jather by deciaring 


that he alone was the guulty person. ‘Lhe son was 
Castle, to preach up loyalty to the Guelphs. j accordingly convicted on his own confession. Me 


Europe was full of hideous prisons, thick | had wiways pieviousiy borne the character of an 


with disease, swarming with vermin, the inoffensive, good-hearted buy, and no motive can 
| be assigned turthe Coimmissivu of the horrid act. 


dens of every detestable vice and horrid cru- [He was a boy of a veryiweak mind, occasivnally 

elty, contrived to be rather instruments of insane, it is suid.’ al 

torture than places of restraint. ‘lhe father of a family arrested for the 
Were then the former days better than! murder of its mother, released by the contes- 


taowwadlr mat haf ae the meecent) sion of their son that he was the guilty par- 
times may be. What has produced such/ty! and this son ‘of very weak mund, occa- 
change for the better as may even now be | sionally insane’! Would a sane person, de- 
discovered? ‘The growing self-consciousness praved enough to murder his mother tor ‘ vo 
of the distemperature and disjointed state of motive,’ sacrifice his own lite to save that of 

his father? ‘The people must be strangely bar- 


barous, or sivgularly besotted to the new 





A Kentucky Tragedy. 
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Within little | is curious to know what is the standard of 
‘respectability and high breeding,’ in such 


diagnosis ot human condition.! ladies of that description went to divert or 


And miracles are seen anew. The Blind 
read, the Deaf Mute converses, the Lunatic 
is clothed in his right mind, Drunkenness 
and Vice are at least rebuked and ashamed, | 








to improve themselves with his last agonies! 
And yet we must admit that if Hanging 
be the divinely ordained and edifying institu- 
tion that it 13 held up to be, it must be one 


_ cross for the other. 


Joy and Hope are permitted to cheer the | entirely proper for ladies of the highest breed- 
cell of the prisoner, and the Gallows totters! ing and refinement of taste. ‘This is again a 


to its fall! too suggestive idea.—e, 





These are not ill times to live in, if we 
read them aright. This ‘rolling bark,’ the 
Earth, is bearing the race on to a happier 
state of things. ‘The helm obeys more and 
more readily the true hand of the pilot, 
Signs above and below are propitious. ‘This 
little sheet, which disperses these crude 
thoughts, is as a streaming pennon pointing 


The Examiner, 

We have received the first number of a 
paper of this name, published at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and intended to supply the place 
,ofthe True American, which tell through in 
| consequence of Cassius M. Clay’s Hegira to 
| Mexico. Its editor is John C., Vaughan, 
| sq., a native of South Carolina, educated 





the direction of the mighty wind before which | - 
we fly along towards better times. We may |!” Massachusetts. Mr. Vaughan is singu- 


not live to rejvice in the successful termin-| becly wee bd ey for. his dlidieule. post, by 
ation of the voyage, but we can at least have | position, extraction, talent, culture, tact and 
|temper. A great proportion of the merit of 


done what we| one . ; 
the ‘l'rue American, particularly in its latter 


the satisfaction of having 


On every side | wife, and who 


But there is yeta high- polntineng tit 
ze . : ; 
w can be! their next day’s recreation. 


of) say that we think he could 


could to hasten its triumphant issue.—aq. 

| days, was due to Mr. Vaughan, who furnish- 
ied many of its most valuable articles from 
jan early period, and was its sole editor after 


taking. 





eath at Pittsburgh for the murder of his 
the 
xpectation by hanging hinself the night 
day 


A holy horror seems to have been ex- 


on The main object of the Examiner is to pro- 
publie 


disappointed .t : ’ 
“py _ ,cure the Abolition of Slay ery in Kentucky, 


_ by the action of a Convention whick the Peo- 


his execu- ; 
ple are soonto determine whether or not to 


fixed for 


' . call together; and which decision will, in a 
ited in that neighborhood at the rash pre-| ..., ea | 
2 : : great degree, turn upon this great question. 
Ipitancy of the unhappy man in thus antic- TI h a j j 

) 10ugh we may not admit the strictures 


of Mr. 


which the 


We have nothing to say 
“ A upon the tone and temper in 
| 


er . . 
tion of Slavery has been dis- | 


iosity of his neiehhors. ; ‘ » Winans iP 
\ . ighbors, and of the « ip cusssed, out of the slave States, to be well 


isione by cheating thew of founded; still we shall be most happy to see a 
2 . \ 
ut Ve nus re . ' : ° . 
mut ¥ must’ more excellent w ay pointed out within them 
1 " 1 — , f 
make outa pretty } il] j j 
ike outa pretty ‘This movement will be watched with deep 
‘eee for nieelf a Lore . , hf s 
ood case for himself as between himself and interest throughout the country, and de- 


ie State. eC wi ‘onde: 7, » ance . 4 

e. H is Concemned to be hanged serves the support of those who are sensible 
ck until he v lead. a: , tee | . 
« until he was dead, and if be pre- of its importance. 


cluded to wait till the following day. We, 
sincerely thank the friends for their timely 
contribution. We were very seriously jp 
want of aid, especially as the paper weekly 
gives us no income directly for our support, 
The ladies will, therefore, receive our warm- 
est thanks for their exertions in behalf of the 
great cause to which they have so nobly de. 
voted themselves. The amount has been re. 
ceived and will be applied sacred!y to the ob- 
ject. 

A correspondent has sent us the following 
interesting account of the Fair:— 


will see to it that Kentucky is never again 
disgraced by such a scene as we have just de- 
scribed and commented upon. We believe 
that he is entirely right upon the Capital 
Punishment question, and we hope that he 
will devote a portion of the energies of his 
strong arm to the demolition of the Gallows 
and the reform of the Prisons in his adopted 
State. There is a Circle of the Humanities 
as well as of the Sciences. They all aid and 
illustrate one another.—e. 





The True Position of the Reformer. 


We believe the true position of the Re-| ‘The jadies of the Prisoner’s Friend Association, 
former is not understood. Society 1o0ks | together with the ladies generally of South Wal. 
upon him rather as an intruder, and when he pole, possessing hearts full of sympathy for the 
receives aid from the community he solicits! erring and unfortunate, and hands ever ready to 
it as a great favor. Society considers it has | every good work, held a Pic Nic-in Mann’s grove 
aided him personally. Now the true position | at South Walpole,on the 23d inst., in aid of the 
is the reverse. Society should thank the | discharged convict. 

Reformer, nothe thank society. Society is| At an early hour in the afternoon, the meeting. 
vastly more dependent on him than he is on house of the village, which had been cheerfully 
society. Those whom he asks may have opened on the occasion, was filled to overtlowing 
more gold and silver, (for a rich reformer by those who had come up from the various avo. 


woukl be an anomaly in this world,) but cations of life at the call of bamanity. Rey. E, 
then be has what is. worth more than all the | /*°mpeon, of Walpole, presided. Rev. Mr. Ad. 
wealth of the Indies. He is imparting im- ams of South Walpole opened the meeting by an 


perishable riches by diffusing a strong moral | “PPFP HGS penyonyeRet ele enections spanthes 
sentiment into the heart of the community. 
Without this, the more wealth society has, 
the worse is its condition. We would have 
the reformer, then, go out boldly on his 
great mission, asking Society to aid itself, 
not him. What is the small pittance con- 
ferred on him compared to the good which 
he hourly accomplishes? Society owes the 
Reformer; for what could be done if all mor- 
al efforts should cease to-day? For instance, 
the restoration of the drunkard, or the retor- 
mation of the criminal. ‘he man of wealth 
is really more indebted to the Reformer than 
to the Police for hissecurity. kor what can 
the strongest armed police in the world do, 
without a deep moral sentiment in the heart 
of the community? History verifies the re- 
mark, Yet men will much sooner pay for an 
increase of the Police than tor education; 
sooner send out the constuble than the school- 
master; sooner build the gallows than the 
school-house. ‘The Reformer is the true 
conservative, for what is the meaning of this 
latter term? Itsignifies to withdraw, or shel- 
ter from harm, danger or injury; to protect, 
to keep sate, to guard or defend. ‘Lhe Ke- 
former is the true protector and guardian of 
society; yet so indistinctly is bis mission un- 
derstood that he is often Jeft to perish in his 
efforts. Read the history of Retormers; see 
how close the connection between truth and 
the cross! How much more readily will men 
pay for destroying than for saving lite! How 
many more honors have they in store fora 
Warrior than for a Savior! How much 
more readily will they erect the statue to the 
one than to the other! ‘he highest oflices 
in the gift of a nation are for the one and the 





were made by the President, Rev. Messrs. Merrick, 
of Walpole, Webster, of Dedham, and Anderson, 
of Foxboro’. 

-.t 4 o’clock, a procession was formed, and 
marcbed to Mann’s grove, escorted by the Foxboro’ 
Mechanics’ Brass and, which had generously 
volunteered its services on the occasion. At the 
grove were found ample tab.es, bountifully loaded 
with good things to appease the appetite, beautiful- 
ly decorated with flowers to please the eye, and 
scores of cheerful matrons, smiling women and 
jaughing girls tocheer the heart. Maving well dis- 
cussed the collation, so beautifully and tastefully pre- 
pared, the company were favored with several fine 
addresses from friends of the cause, conspicuous 
among Whom was the Norfolk farmer, who thrilled 
the hearts of bis hearers b, his own peculiar elo. 
quence, as fearlessly he thrust into the fubric of so- 
civly his nervous spade, and turned over, with his 
keen-edged shovel, layer after layer of the social 
edifice for the inspection of the eye of Humanity 
and Philanthropy. 

The exercises at the meeting-house and grove 


appropriate to the day, performed by the choir, un- 


Band of musicians from Foxboro’ added greatly to 
the interest of the meeting by their spirit-stirring 
With a fine day, good speaking, gocd mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental, a beautitu) grove with 
its carolling birds, joyous hearts, and siuiling faces, 
why suould not the day pass off, as it really did, 
joyously, and to the satisfaction of all? 

‘The proceeds of the Pic Nic, to the amount of 
thirty-five dollars, wiil be duly forwarded. 

South Walpole, June 25, 1847, 


iusic. 


B. M. 





Death-Punishment in Alabama. 


It is encouraging to witness the efforts now 
making to remove that bloody instrument the 
gallows from our country. It is a relic of 
barbarism. We have sometimes been as- 
tonished that such a mode of punishment 
should ever have found its way among a 
protessedly Christian people. Not only so, 
but even the Bible itself is brought in to prop 
up the bloody penalty! But its doom is now 
pronounced. ina few years it will be abol- 
ished. An enlightened humanity will sen- 
it to the shades of oblivion. The 
great work has begun, and no human power 
‘Lhe papers bring us 


coustant news of the discussion of the sub- 


Such being the facts, what is to be done? 
We answer, the Reformer himself must 
change his position. He need not ask for 
wealth or honors, tor these would not satist'y 
him if obtained, only so far as one might 
meet his pecuniary wants. Let him con- 
vince society that it owes him; that he owes 
society nothing. Let him ask boldly for 
help. Let Society pay its debts, In every 
movement, the true Keformer brings society 
under obligations to him, ‘This is the true 
ground, ‘Lhe rich may be slow to learn the 
lesson, but let it be reiterated constantly.— 
Let the 
the police or the courts or the gallows that 
preserves society, but true moral principle. 
Let the Reformer, then, be more bold in his 
Let him walk abroad and pursue 
his work not as an intruder, but as one who 


tence 
will stay its progress. 


ss ject. Some of the most eminent jurists, states- 
Reformer show men that it is not! jen and philosophers have come to the 
work, Among the members of the bar we 
have the pleasure to find Judge Porter of Al- 
‘lhe following is the letter address- 
ed to the committee of New York, which 
we believe will be read with great pleasure 
by all who feet interested in this great ques- 
tion :— 


abama. 
mission. 


is hourly conferring btessings on the very 
Let him take 
this ground, remembering the promise, ‘ He 
that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious 


community who rejects him. 


Tuscaoosa, Ala., May 10, 1847. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your kind Invitation to meet 
the meubers of the National Society for the abo- 
jiuon of capital punishment at the uuniversary cel- 
ebration, on the 1Zth instant, only reached me af- 
ter a retnrn fiom the Circuit. It is a source of 
Edwin Thompson, much regret that 1 am depiived of an opportunity 

vil being present with the friends of the most noble 


seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 





joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’—c. s. 








A Goop ‘l'noveur. 
| 


were enlivened by several voluntaries and glees, | 


der the direction of N. B. Shaw, whilst the fine — 





the celebrated Lemperance lecturer, said the eutesprise of the age. | would, 1 kuow, gathe 
other day, at a W ashingtonian Convention | “@¥ch wmstruction frou an intercourse with the 
cas ae . | danuaropisis Who Wi avsembie ou the occasion, al 
ek ity : > » B; 

held in this city, that when Joho the Baptist my eueigies be newly excited im the cause. Bul 
sent to Jesus Christ to know if he was in-| as ums intercourse 1s lorbiuden, L must only pray 
deed the Son of God, Christ did not send | Y°4 & PFess ouward in your sublime efforts lo ond 
| our age lous Lhe Curse ol ciVilizZa Lou—capital puL 
if we do not succeed m ou: ume, W® 
must in our posterity. Aud morals and philosophy 
| Wili ailke Diess the names of those who give #4 
‘ : luupuise Lo Lhe Lhougut of erudicaung tue uieuory 
and the speaker wished the W ashingtonians ul we galiows Iree, 


back word that he believed in the ‘T TIMIEY, OF | isnimeut. 
in ‘Total Depravity, or in any other creed, 


but sent an account of what he was DOING; 


to be judged, not by any professions which | ihe sentunents which it is your purpose - wl 
; - at lend, ure progressing im Unis secuon of une Uniol. 

any 2m mig ake > the : 
— yo ome ~— ke, but by the deeds | il Wus Wy privé, at ite ast teem of our court, Le 
: be 
which they accomplished. [see a large number of our most intelligent 304 
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worthy citizens refuse to serve on a jury for the trial 
of some s!aves for capital offences, on the ground 
of opposition to the panishment of death. 
With the kindest regards, 
our obedient servant, 
BENJ. F. PORTER. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., and others. 








Prison Discipline Society. 
REMARKS OF DOCTOR HOWE. 


(CONTINUED.] 


PHILADELPHIA PRISON. 


Let me now describe the Philadelphia Prison. 
A prisoner when he enters, is led, blindfolded, to 
his cell, or his room, as it may be called, which is 
about twelve feet long by eight wide, and sixteen 
feet high in the centre ; this room has a board floor, 
itis well ventilated and is warmed by an iron pipe, 
in which is hot water; it has his loom, or shoe-bench; 
his table, his bed, a chair or two, a book-shelf, &c. 
There is also a plentiful supply of fresh water, so 
that he has no occasivn to go out for anything. 

On the outer wall of this room, (I speak of those 
on the lower floor) isa grated door which leads 
out into a garden, about fifteen@feet long by eight 
feet wide. Now, Sir, in speaking of these gardens, 

rdon me, if I allude to what the honorable gentle- 
man who addressed us the other evening, and the 
reverend gentleman who entertained us so pleasant- 
ly the whole of Wednesday evening, and others, 
have been pleased to call the absurdity of my state- 
ment, that a garden is a garden, however small. It 
js true, the reverend gentleman omitted that part of 
my statement which would have spoiled his case, 
viz. that a small garden differed not from a large 
one in kind, only in degree; just as ‘fom Thumb 
differs from Goliath of Gath. 1 take it, sir, the 
little general claims to be a man, only upon a small 
pattern; and the gardens of the Philadelphia prison 
are gardens, though not so large as Boston Com- 
mon. 

Prison Lire In PENNSYLVANIA. 





But to return to my description of the prisoner's 
life in his cell. He as, at first, left wichout work; 
but soon he demands it. For the first time in his | 
life he learns thut idieness is pain. Work is given 
to him, and he is left with 1, to learn to love it, 
Contrast this with the situation of the prisoner at | 
Auburn, who is warched up in military array, and 
placed at his work, and forced vo occupy himselt 
incessantly with it upon pain of the lash. 

The prisouer, under the Separate System, se- | 
lects some trade, say a shoemuker’s; he is furnished | 
with a bench, with tools, and with a teacher—a | 
kind, good man, who comes to him frequently to 
give hun his first lessons. ‘Lhen he is left alone; | 
pot he is not forced to work incessantly. ‘L here 


.| onment, 


prison for ten or fifteen years, becomes known, in 
every line of his face, in every peculiarity of his 
gait and carriage, in every weakness of his charac- 
ter, to many thousands of the criminal class, who 
are coming and going from the prison during his 
confinement, and who will be sure to claim acquain- 
tanco with him after he goes out. 

Sir, the Separate System has an immense ad- 
vantage in this respect; and if we will lay aside 
some of our false notions, if we will cease to look on 
the convicts as a class aparl—as dillering from 
other men in their feelings and affections;—above 
all, if we will soppose ourselves in their places, 
we shall admit the hardened offenders in the same 
ranks, in the same shop, in the same eating-room, 
for years and years together. 

Sir, it is only the more delicate, the more sensi- 
tive of the criminals that we can hope to reform, 
and it is just these who are most injured by the 
Congregate System; it is these upon whom its 
crushing, blighting influence falls, destroying all 
shame and self-respect, and making them careless, 
hopeless, and desperate men! Sir, shall I be par- 
doned if, for the first time in my life, 1 speak pub- 
licly of my personal experience of the effects of 
prison discipline? Shall | be free from the charge 
of egotism, if I say that I know, what no other 
member of this Society knows, the actual work- 
ings, in my own case, not only of the separate, 
but the solitary system? But, sir, no matter what 
may be said, or thought, I think I see my duty in 
it, and will speak. 








Death-Punishmeut in Maryland, 

This subject is now engaging the minds of 
some of the most enlightened citizens of Ma- 
ryland. A Society has been formed there 
for some time. A large delegation attend- 
ed the anniversary meetings of the American 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment in New-York. The following is the 
code of Maryland, taken from Darrey’s Col- 
lectionss, 1340:—T'reason, death, or six to 
twenty years imprisonment. Murder, death, 
or penitentiary for life. Burning mills or 
barns, death, or three to twelve years impris- 
Rape, death, or one to twenty-one 
years imprisonment. It will be seen by this 
code, that in each instance the law is so made 
that the penalty of death need not necessa- 
rily be pronounced upon the criminal, 
Jaw further provides that all executions shall 


‘The 


are his buoks—there is his bible; hoe may read or, | be private, though the sheriff has, we be- 
if his heart be full, he may find relief in tears;—| lieve, in two instances, so far deviated from 


there is no hardened convict, as at Auburn, to : : ye 
laugh him to scorn, Or, he may sink upon his er statute as to rari the gibbet in the juil- 
knees, and pour out his heart to his father un weave yard, and to run it up to the height of thirty 
en, and ease his burdened conscience by confessing ‘feet, so that the hanging might be witnessed 
his critue ; there is nO spy, as at Auburn, behiud | |, th Ititude! And > d 
the partition wall;—uo ¢ye but the benignant one | PY “ae multitude! And men, women (?) an 
of the All-seeing is upon him, children have assembled by thousands to 
I say, he way work wuen he chooses—he may | witness the terrible sizht!—c. s 
rest when he chuoses—he may reud or pray when — - 
he chooses. Now contrast this with the situation 
of the prisoner at Auvurn, or at Charlestown, if you 


will, who must Work under the eye of au otncer/ The Presbyterian Church at the South 
every moment of the work hours, whether he will 


oiesk: have for a long time had the mighty question 
Remember that he is a man, like yourselves; on hand, whether a man could marry his 


that he is an American; that he wusa freeman; wifes sister! We reccollect when a boy, of 
that he is to be w freeman again,—and say whether : é X ; 
the taunts of the honorabie gentleman, the other reading in our old English bible a long list of 
evening, about the Separate System leaving the matters about marrying; one was that a man 


risoners to work or rest, us they choose, are in | ' 
ae spirit of wisdom and humanity, or not. should not marry his grand-mother, and sey- 


To return to our prisoner under the Separate eral other directions of that sort. 
System. ite is visited daily by his teacher of But, really, what a great question! And 


work; three times a day by his keeker who brings | | fi : 
his meals; occasionally by the warden, the inspec- | at last, after a severe struggle, it has been de- 


tors, the chapiain, and by the grand jury;—tnese cided. Here were men that could look on an 


persons he must see, whether he will or not; bat! infernal s : : . 
er aos an ka poets a eto os ystem right under their nose in 


man are respected. jue hears the tread of ie vis- | which the whole marriage contract isshourly 
itors wio pass Ubrough the corridor, but no one will ,sundered, and yet object to a man’s marrying 


be admitied if he object. Now remember always), .. | . €: Whiete 3 Ae 
that he is a iman; suppose yourseif to be in his sit- ‘his wife’s sister! ‘lhis is, indeed, ‘ straining 
This 


uation, and say, docs 1t not furnish a pieasing and ata gnat and swallowing a camel.’ 
/question, so intimately comnected with the 


advantageous contrast with the dreadiul exposure 
of the men at Auburn and Charlestown? : re , 

great interests of time and eternity, has been 
brought to a termination! 


_* Lhe General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, now in sessivn at Richmond, on 





Marrying a Wife’s Sister. 


CHARLESTOWN Prison. 


At Charlestown, thousands of visiters throng the 
work-shops: they pay an admission fee, and there 
sits the poor prwouer,—[fathers and mothers, sup- | Saturday lasi, dismissed the case ot the Kev. 
pose that it is your own p+ green wep Clad | wir McQueen, who was suspended by the 
i a grotesque, purli-colore., dress, exposed lo every | : : . , , 
Trude gaze, wiich he must learn to bear without moe oped 4 f ayetteville, for Md ing his 
tiinchiug; tor if by chance he sve in that throng a Whig sister, by a vote of 63 to 52.’—Boston 


brother, or a mother, or a sister, he may not raise 
his hands to wipe away the blinding tears;—it he} We learn, still farther, that Mr. McQueen 
see there an old Companion, or a sneering rival, he 

may not hide bis burning blushes—he way not | oe mpw bese. restored, thengh the Assem 
turn away w the right siae nor to the left, ior he | bly add that they do not approve the act it- 
is a State convict,—he 1s exposed in a Stale pillory, | self !—c. a 

—tho visiters have puid the price of the show, and 


they have a right to scau him, from head to fuet, as| Inerpecity. ‘Th , 
long and as iudely as they ahebeé. : . e Old Colony Memorial 


Dhume, shaue, Ou Mussachusetts, who levies a gives the following, - reporting the recent 
large tax upon this pa a9 ee Dhawe, shame, | trial of an Insurance case at Plymouth before 
* . ¢ 2 " rs | * ‘ 

on the arguinents Wich have been brought forward | the Supreme Court: 

in this debate, ui luvor of the superior economy of ue err ‘ 

the Auburn System, since much of that superiority ‘The rejection of a witness in this case, 

is derived frou: this system of cruel exposure, und | om the ground ot infidelity, excited some in- 

from common labor! Shame, shame, on our socie- | terest. Capt. Weeks was one of the chief 

ty, that bas never protested agajust it,—nay, that} witnesses tur the defendant, and is weil 
| Known at home as a man ot strict integrity; 








has defended and upneld it! 
You tei! me that the prisoners do not mi.d this! he holds an office under the United tates 
exposure—thut many of them like to have visiters | government, and bis word has never been 
cowe in, 1 know it, sir; 1 know that your Con- | uoubted. die had often, in argu uent, ex- 
gregate Sysiem, by its cruel exposure, tends to) pressed Pantherstic senuments, and one ot 
m9 gaya on nagmead — ali self-respect, and | pj. neighbors swore that he had denied the 
that, im hve years, you make of the biushing boy | existence of a Supreme, Selt-existing intelli- 

a brazen-laced mun! ; “ - 
igence. Capt. Weeks declared that he had 


But 1 know, too, that in some cases (I know it | Pate ; 
from the contessions of convicts themselves) their | been misstated and inisunderstood, and gave, 


shame, at first, amounted to agony—agouy, whicu \in writing, the following contession of taith, 


they learned frou: their feliow couvicts uiat it was | Which may be worth printing as the creed of 


manly to strive to hide. - an ‘ atheist’: 


1 have suid that much of the boasted economy of | J believe now, as I have ever believed. that 
. . ' SJ 
the Congregate System arises from the community | there is vue Supreme, Seit-existent and Lternal 
of labor; but, sir, Uuis Community of labor, and thus | Cause of all things—that he 1s ali-wise. 
marching in loch-siep, aud this sitting side by side, | in the 
and this comsluul jutercourse for yeurs of wwe less 
with the more nardened convicts, is all bad, ail Dupreme governor of ail words and things. 
demoralizing—is ail evil, except for purposes of} *4 betieve now, and always have beiieved, that 
gain tO the ouate, and of an argument addressed t0 | the soul of mun is umortai—that the body dies, 
the cupidily of the people in luvor of the Cougie- but the soul does nol die.’ 2 
gate System i 
~~ ~s . . y 4 ve dec , j 
Sir, the honorable gentleman admitted, the other | Abe vucige deg a , et oe mee cAypaees 
evening, lhe auvanlage of that feature of the Sep- | MOny oe Be etPerd rege? ¢. that his pad a 
arate System wuich prevents the convict from be- | ©%Panations could not be allowed to coutry- 


: i helieve 
punishment of all such as violate his laws. 
i believe ip bias DOt only as the Creator, but the 


ing known und recoguized by other convicts, but he | dict the eviutence of those who had veard hij, | 
did not dweli upou wu: he dia not teli us that a per- | COUVerse, and Lhat It Was tov late tur bin ty 


80n Who Commis his first crime, perhaps a youth 


repeut, after having been rejected from the 
of etghteen or twenty, and is put ito Charlestown 


stand,’ 





* We’ll love it all away.’ | 

The following lines, written by a young lady in 
Leominster, Mass., were put into my bands when I 
was leaving the Unitarian church in that town, 
where I had been pleading forthe prisoner. | learned 
they were written after perusing the letter received 

atthe Fair, signed ‘D. Dix,’ 

Prisoner’s Friend a few weeks s' 












Whene’er we meet an e 
Though hardened by its 8 
We’ll love him till his sin be 
We'll love it all away 


We'll go, and with hi 
We'll talk of happier 
We'll call to mind his chi 
Tefore he’d learned sin’s ways. 


We'll tell him of his early home, 
And of his mother’s love, 

That mother who, it may be now 
Looks on him, from above. 


The mountain of his guilt shall be 
Removed by love’s kind sway ; 

Whate’er his sin, how great or small, 
We'll love it all away. 


Yes! he shall feel that he has friends, 
And he shall be learned to pray ; 

And thank God, though he once had sin,, 
We’ ve loved them all away. 





Contributors. 


This week onr friends will perceive that 
we commence with an Assistant Editor, who 
is well known to the public by his writings. 
This is but an experiment. Sbould the sub- 
scription list be increased, the arrangement 
may becume permanent. It was supposed 
that this would give the two Editors more 
time to lecture and to procure suyscribers. 
We can only say that our own efforts will 
not be relaxed in the least. We shall pro- 
bably travel more, thus addidg new friends 
}to the cause. Since the closing of the Fair, 
the ladies composing that committee, have 
with some gentlemen, still continued their in- 
terest inthe cause. So that now the whole 
movement is in such hands that it must 
receive a fresh impulse. Farther arrange- 
ments will be made. ‘Ihe following persons 
have been seen, and will probably write some 
for the paper. We know the trieuds well 
and we shall be glad of their assistance. We 
shall another week put their names among 
the regular contributors: 

Rev, J. ‘I’. Sargeant, Somerville. 

* Moses G. 'T'Homas, Boston. 
«© & D. Rospsins, Chelsea. 
‘© Epen. Francis, ‘ 





Journey to Philadelphia. 

We have long contemplated a journey to 
Pennsyluania to visit the Prisons there, and 
to converse with the friends of the cause. 
Such is the state of our health, that we shall 
be unable to lecture but little. Our friends 
have long seen the necessity of our cessation 
from the arduous labors of our studies, and 
rhe advantages that would be derived from 
amore extensive examination of prisons. We 
shall probably go by the way of Springfield, 


spend a few days with our friends in that 
vicinity. A friend will accompany us, who 
will assist in the sale of books, collecting bills. 
The Prisoner’s Friend Association will wish 
us to form similar organizations. And we 
shall be obliged to ask aid as we go. One 
object we have in view is to cellect prison 
documeuts. Pennsylvania having led the way 
in the Prison-reform, we hope to gain much 
information, especially from the Quaker- 
friends.—Already have several friends of the 
Prisoner welcomed us to this field.—c. 5. 


The Terms of Peace. 


A late number of the Democratic Review 
has a leading article in relation to the war 
with Mexico, in which some assertions are 
|made, as is supposed, ‘by the card,’ and 
‘therefore entitled to public consideration. 
| The writcr gives the following as the condi- 
tions on which our government is willing to 
treat :— 





‘ As to the cession of territory demande: 
|of the Mexicans, the Administration will not 
| claim it as a forteit, but ofier to pay for it, 
| $0 as to acquire it by purch We waut a 
| clear title of it; and the A ration con- 

siders purchese the very | titles. 

‘Lhe expenses of the wa not claim 

from the iexicans; and the uty which 
| she owes our citizens will be aS8sumed by the 
| Government of the United States. We shal! 
then claim no money of Mexicoi 
| and are willing to accept la 
| our just demands. 

As to the territory to be ce 

by Mexico, we are of opiniont it will no 
|comprise more than Upper California ani 
New wexico, and that our Governinent wal: 
holt insist, as a condition of peace, on th 
right of way across the Isthmus of ‘Pehuan- 
tepic; but rather makes this a subject tov 
subsequent friendly uegutiavious between the 
| two sister republics.’ 














and we hope to be there next Sabbath, and ; 








_ a 


| of Europe. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 


Surgeon Dentists, 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. | 9g Washington-St.,—Corner Central Court, 
No. 12. Gountp, Kepaun & Lincouy, | y BOSTON. 


Boston. | T= undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 


r . . } and the public, that he has entered into a co ner- 
Weare much pleased with this work. It | ship in DENTISTRY with D. 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 


is a draught from the ‘ pure wells of English | known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
bad P : 8 | OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, as the 

undefiled. Here we have choice extracts | Inventor of several important improvements in Practical 

f R ’ Dentistry and Dental lustraments. Dr. GRANDIN has 

rom the most eminent Authors, with neat | the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 

and appropriate engravings of most of the 

writers whose names «re mentioned. The 


derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend to us their patronage will find our charges 
wgrk is cheap, only 25 cents a number. 


LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
+ pa work is done in any where near the style and quality 
of our. 
TSETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN ! 
A. 8. DUDLEY. 





Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a 77 work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. 


‘Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor's acquirements and personal 
good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeou Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘IT am acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those Who may wish to employ a good dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 


From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 


‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., I am disposed to ider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 
PARKER CLEAVLAND. 


NEW WORKS, 


Just received and for sale at the office of the 
Prisoner’s Friend, 
RTHODOXY and Rationalism, by Frederick 
wlunch 
‘Tne Irish can’t be any body,’ by Mrs. N. 8. Kins- 
man 
Arguments against Capital Punishment, by D. P. 


Litel!’s Living Age, No. 104: Boston. 


The reader will always find here valuable 
extracts from some of the most able Reviews 
The whole work is an honor to 
the American press. _ Price 12 1-2 cents sin- 
gle. 


Herald of Truth. Cincinnati: L. Hine, Editor. 


We always take up this monthly with great 
pleasure. It is one of the most independent 
monthlies in the country, and has some of the 
ablest writers, particularly Miss Alice Carey, 
whose poetry places her among the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the day. 


New Volume of the Golden Rule. 
ume Vii. 


No. 1 of vol- 





Original Miscellany, consisting of the fol 
lowing papers: ‘ Honor,’ ‘ Lhe Poetry of G. 
P. Morris,’ ‘ Odd Fellowship and Husbands,’ 
‘'The * Bronx” and my Childhood’s Home,’ 
‘An Hour in Laurel Hill Cemetery.’ ‘Tales: 
‘Philip Armytage.’ Editorials, News from 
the Lodges, Poetry and general Miscellany. 
For sale at the Golden Rule office, No. 40 




















Cornhill, Boston. Livermore, 

Self-Culture and erfection of Character, by O. 8. 
an Fowler, 0 75 

tl Facts for the People, showing the relations of the 

Twenty-Five Dottars Wanrep sto send U. 5. Government to Slavery, embracing drapes 

; ‘ i \ H ’ 3s of the Mexican War, com,.jed from oificial an 
te ~— of Voices from Prison to Sing other authentic documents, by Loring Moody, 019 
Sing Prison. Of this sum, $16 have been | 4 — of Slavery, for youth, by Jonathan ‘“ 
: >: , ‘ alker., ; 
contributed. Still needed, $9. We stil] | Second Kdition of Burleigh upon Capital Punish- oa 
: : ment, 

trust that this amount will be made out. Capital Punishment opposed to God’s Government, 
by Milo D. Codding, 0 12 

My concise Opinion of Arguments on the Penalty of 
Dacuerreotyre Lixenesses.— Among | Veath, 0 12 
Third Report of New York Prison Association, 0 23 


Physiology, for Schools and:fumilies, by Mrs. Fow- 


the numerous estublisnments in our city, we 95 
ler, 0 


can safely recommend that of our friend Mr. | pre Water-Cure Manual, by Joel Bhew, a 0 50 
. ’ i " ‘Teeth, their Diseases and ‘Treatment, by John Bur- 
Chase’s, Washington st. Few men under- dell. capri Ms ARs 0 12 
; Eulogium on Clarkson, by Alexander Crommell, an 
stand the art better than he does. We have a oom on Fresdeak: by Cuarios kx Rakema,?? 0 12 


in our room, a fine specimen of his art. Let 
the friends of the country remember him. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Fascination, or the Power of Charming, by John B. New- 
man, M. D., 0 40 


He will give them as fine a likeness as can | Phrenclogy for Schools and Families, by Mrs. L. N. us 
; P Fowler, 
be had in our city. The Theological Bee Hive, by a Unitheist, 0 25 
June 24. 








Marvsoro’ Baruine Rooms.—At this 
season, when bathing is so absolutely neces- FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
sary, let the public uot forget the establish- 339 Washington-st. 


ment under the Marlboro’ chapel. Warm [pareect given in all branches essential to a 
d cold bath bh thorough and accomplished female education. 
and Co aths at any hour, LANGUAGES. 


In addition to the Cuassics, the SPEAKING with fluency 
and correctness, of the Mopern Lanauaaes, Will be taught 
by euinent European scholars. 

ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawina, Fancy NEEDLE- 
work aud Fainrine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro- 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well as ease of 
manuers aud gracefuluess of carriage, arrangements have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Acauemy for Laaies, and also to an es- 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o'clock. No extra cnarges except for Music. Hours 
from 9 A. M. till 2.2. M. Peivate lessons at 3 P. M. 


T references, &c. given at the school room. 
ts ‘ios ¥F. L. CAPEN. 


PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 








Acknowledgment, 


Tue Parisoner’s Frizenp Associarion 
of Boston acknowledge the reception of 
thirty-five dollars from the Prisoner’s Friend 
Association in 8S. Walpole, and also one dol- 
lar from B. Mowry in the same place. 








NOTICE. 

The Ann ual Sermon before the Graduating Class 
of the Cambridge ‘lheological School, wili be de- 
livered by Kev. Samuel May, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
at the Unitarian Church in Cambridge on Sunday 
evening, July Lith. Services to commence at hail 
pust seven, r. M. 


June 21. 


VAPOR BATHS, Ke. 


V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 
the Tremont House, manufacture and have coustantly 
iuc sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. : 
Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinds— 
Britannia Ware of superior finish aud latest fashion—fine 
Tin Ware, &c. Jan. 6, 1847. 








NOTICE, 
Edwin Thompson will address the friends of 
temperance in Abington ‘Town Hall, on Sunday, 
July 14th, through the day. 








CHASE’S 


AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington Street. 

; ikene: xecu.ed in the highest perfection 

Ji cree Likene: 8 8 exe Kear ganoe! re ys nam 
March 24. 





DRS. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOT'I’S 
BOULANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DILSPENSARY, 

No. 140 Hanoversstreet,. NOTICE, 


TPHE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic | R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 
store in New-England, having been established | D':. that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- | of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, ames 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased | aud Chronic Derangemeuts of every kind, according to the 
; " | Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his oifice, 

our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now NG 5. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs,) BOSTON. Hits 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and ‘Thomp- | jnethod of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable | comparatively new; and although acknowledged oo 
teruis medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, ye y 


ici : t suiticient leisure to adopt it. It has thus fur beea 
areas oot Caney ae supplied by as — successful. Qut of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 'T. during the last two years, but eight oF ton “yy 4 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. come to his knowledge. Terms so m one 
Pati al,i ; his practice within the reach of the poorest. 
- Ss. See attended, | usual, in the city wet No CHARGE MADE FOR ADVICE. 


of the art, upon reasyuable terms. 
cheap as the cheapest. 

















c 
vicinity. Galvanism and Electricity upplied to patients at any time 
P | fi A. M. to 8, P. M. : 
January 13. tf tom ©, & Mato eh can have & MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
“oT . ./ ’ TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ea- 
ou + FAR Wel] & 32 @; | uuninations, however, can only be given between the hours 


| of ; ‘ {past 4 P. M. 
WW and 1%, A. M., and half past 4 and hal 
“* proweesionsl calls attended to by day of night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, No. 3) hanover Street. Rest. 
| dence, 58 Nashua Street. a 
“Magnetic snd Botauic Medicines for sale; also Magneti: 
Apparatus for medicol use. 
Jan. 6, 1847. 
JUST RECEIVED, | 
And for sale at the office of the wrapaee ¢ Age 
r¥\iuit Water.Cure Manual, by Joel Shew, M. »- 
l above is just published, and is decidedly the most i- 
r acl has yet appeared upon the 
Muititude of persons, 


Book, Plain and Fancy 


JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 


| 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. | 
Remember the numéer. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
1y49 











teresting practical work that 


Dec. 9, 1846. ei 
-lnporls bject of Liydropathy 
EN é | 9 cope the principles herein laid down, might be 
NEW ENG LAND - A au imunense amount ot suflering, and noinconsuiers 
SECOND HAND ble expense. Buy, read and practice: Price o ee a 
pic 7 be sent by mail. . 
ry. ef @ ] / ’ pals Pasi: <™ . . 
CLO HIN G ST ORE, | SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
56 Unionestreet, = s BOSTON, CONVICTS. 
JOHN WRIGHT GENERAL AGENT, 
peeps : { f good ass i 'GUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for aiding 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of Ds INE C. TAFT, Gute Tan kane 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. Se one ie Gpriag-et. Regular omuce hours frog sank 
1 Goods of all kinds taken in exchar: ze fo | daily. Odice open at other business hours. Persens wish- 
jew Clot ch as 1 Cl 2s, W.I1. (oods i to employ Discharged Covvicts, or to tratsuct auy 
New Clothing, such as Old olhes, - i. ods, pa Be ene with the agent, are requested to call as 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. — | 
*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, from $1 . WALTER CHANNING, President 
up to $100 Boston Maerh 13, 1847. 


SEE ee it ia 
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HU SMAI v3 LYRE. 


LOYALTY CONFINED. 

This excellent old song is preserv ed in David Lloyd’s 
«“Memoires of those that suffered in the cause of 
Charles 1.’ London, 1668, fol. p. 96. The au- 
thor is not mentioned, though tradition assigns it to 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, Some mistakes in 

moe copy are corrected in two others, one in 

MS., the other in the ‘ Westminster Drollery, or a 

Choice Collection of Songs and Poems, 1671,’ 

The Poem was, doubtless, composed in 
prison, Lloyd speaks of it as the composition of 
a worthy personage, who suffered deeply in those 
times with no other reward than conscience. 

We are indebtod to Wendell Phillips for the loan 
of the work in which we find it. It is entitled, 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” 

In the Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1757, p. 82, we 
find the stanzas ascribed to Arthur Lord Capel, 
who was imprisoned in the Tower daring Crom- 


well’s usurpation.—c. 8. 


12mo. 


Beat on, proud billows; Boreas blow; 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s roof; 
Your incivility doth show, 
That innocence is tempest proof; 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm; 
‘Then strike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me: 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty: 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


I, whilst I wish to be retir’d, 
Into this private room was turn’d; 
As if their wisdoms had conspir’d 
The salamander should be barn’d; 
Or like those sophists that would drown a fish, 
1 am constrain’d to suffer what I wish. 


The cynick loves his poverty ; 
The pelican her wilderness; 

And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus: 
Contentment cannot smart, Stoicks we fee 

Make torments easie to their apathy. 


These manacles upon my arm 
I, as my mistress’ favours, wear; 
And for to keep my ancles warm, 
I have some iron shackles there: 
TheSe walls are but my garrison; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my cidadel. 


I’m in the cabinet lockt up, 
Like some high-prized margarite, 
Or, like the great mogul or pope, 
Am cloyster’d up from publick sight: 
Retiredness is a plece of majesty, 
And thus, proud sultan, I’m as great as thee. 


Here sin for want of food must starve, 
Where tempting objects are not seen; 
And these strong walls do only serve 
To keep vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late ’s grown charitable sure, 
I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 


So he that struck at Jason’s life, 
Thinking t’ have made his purpose sure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure: 
Malice, I see, wants wit; for what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by th’ event. 


When once my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 
And to make smooth so rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him: 
Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart, 
When kings want ease, subjects must bear a part. 


What though I cannot see my king 
Neitheir in person or in coin; 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not, mine: 
My king from me what adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart? 


Have you not seen the nightingale, 
A prisoner like, coopt in a cage, 
How doth she chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ? 
Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
‘hat all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 


I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 
But though they do my corps confine, 
Yet maugre hate, my soul is free: 
And though immur’d yet can I chirp, and sing 


Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king, 


My soul is free, as ambient air, 
‘Although my baser part ’s immew’d, 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
'L’ ae 
Although rebellion do my body bind, 


company my solitude: 


My king alone can captivate my minde. 
THE CALL OF TRUTH. 
Obl' not alone with outward sign 
Of fear, or voice from heaven, 
The message of a truth divine, 
The call of God, is given, 
Awakening in the human heart 
! for the true and right, 
Z for the Christian’s | etter part, 


Strength for the Christian’s fight. 


PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN. 








War and C newitanie’. 


If taking the lives of our fellow-beings on 
the field of battle is right, in any possible 
case, why should not the spirit of Christ best 
qualify men for the human butchery? Why 
should not the most valuable qualities of the 
warrior’s nature be ‘love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, charity, meekness, &c@ 
If a field of battle be a field of Christian du- 
ty, why should it yt lie closest to the banks 
of the river of God, and its red dews of hu- 
man blood be perfused and perfumed by the 
dews of divine mercy and lave? If to cut, 
mangle, and trample in the dust the children 
of our common Father, for whom Christ 
died, be a duty devolving on men, then itis a 
duty devolving on Christian men, and the 
most solemn duty they can be called to dis- 
charge this side of eternity. If it can be 
morally right for men, whose breath is in 
their nostrils, to arrogate to themselves half 
the prerogative of the Almighty, who can 
not only kill but-‘make alive, then those who 
ara nearest like him in spirit should be the 
only ones qualified and selected to discharge 
his awfulduty. Those set apart to kill and 
be killed should be pervaded with a spirit 
which could fellowship with the spirit ot 





the act of strbbing at each other’s hearts, or | 
weltering in their gore. If men are to be sent | 
by regiments to the bar of God, they should 
be chosen from those who, while transfixed | 
by the bayonet, could breathe out their life | 


who could kill and be killed in the full exer- 
cise of that spirit whose fruits are Love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
meekness, &c. 


God is where duty is; and if it be on the 
crimsoned plains of war, then isthe camp a 
meet temple for his worship and communion; 
then is the trench,—girdling beleaguered 
cities, and filled with armed men,—a fit place 
for the prayer meeting; then are the breach, 


to handle the ele- 


with their brothers’ blood, 


the Savior of mankind. Then the singing of 
psalms and spiritual songs might ascend 
sweetest on the morning and evening incense 
of gunpowder, and the sacrifice of a contrite 
spirit be a windrow of bayoneted men, bleed- 
ing their lives out in the smoking sand.— 
Evisu Boreirr, 





‘Paying too Dear for the Whistle.’ 


It has been stated in some of the papers 
that the British government is going to ap- 
propriate 15,000,000 dollars upon the forti 
fications of the St. Lawrence. The entire 
population of that river, or in both the Can- 
adas, does not probably exceed 1,000,000, 
Here then is an appropriation of 15 dollars 
for the military defence of every individua 
in those two colonial provinces. And this 
is all to be raised out of the people of 
Great Britain. Certainly all that the Amer- 
ican colonists are worth to the English is in 
their trade, 
price to pay, to advance fifteen dollars to an 


privilege of selling him what he has to buy, 
eign land, who would buy an equal amount 


without asking the bonus of a farthing. 
Tue Prorre have to do all the fighting, 





ders get all the glory, honor, and emolument, 
The people sink in just proportion as they 
elevate military chieftains and deify military 


glory. 


The End of that Way. 


skeletons recently found near Bunker Hill, 
scys that § Americans were buried in a trench 
dug for the purposo, and the British were 
probably put into a pond and covered with 
earth.’ Dead 
thrown into a pond, are not covered with 
to their 
This distinguished their 


hogs, cuts and dogs, when 


earth, nor even have a stone tied 
necks to sink them. 
funeral obsequies from the Christian burial 
of dead soldiers, who fall in the field of glory . 
and thence into a horse-pond, each with a 





heaven, and fit them for its society, while in | 


and the bridge of quivering, blackened bodies, | 
choice places for men, with hands dripping | 


ments of the broken body and shed blood of | 


on the same terms as to one in another for- | 





| 


| 
| 


in the prayer— Father, forgive them! Fa-| 
iher, forgive them? They should be those | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





_ and eve; and the little path which their feet 
| had worn; 


Then it would seem a high | 
bn] 


: : ] pe | They are around me now. 
indvivual in a foreign land merely for the | 


bleeding, suffering, and paying. Their lea- | 


| for the sweet vision of my childhood’s home 


The Bunker Hill Aurora, speaking of the | 


shovel full of dirt on his perforated bosom, 
}that he may ‘lie like a warrior taking his 
| AS" ; . ’ ~ 3 
| rest,’ with his fighting clothes all on him, Site 
| semper militibus. 

| 

Love and peace are special messengers 
from heaven; hatred and war are emissaries 


-rom hell. 


. father’s cattle; 


PR SONER’S FRIEND, 














THE CHILD'S FRUEND. 















® Dramas and Stories.’ 
vening Walk.—No., 1. 
How soft was the summer twilight! The 
brilliancy of the west was melting away, and 
the grey evening hovered over the landscape; 
the young moon, as yet but pale, looked out 
from the dusky blue, and slightly crimsoned 
clouds floated near her. The many soun's 
which make the day-time cheerful, were dy- 
ing away with the brightness of the sunset; 
the grasshoppers had not yet begun their rev- 
els, for the first month of summer had but 
just opened, and the only sounds now heard 
were the soft, mysterious whisperings of the 
evening breeze among the foliage, and the 
delightful warblings of those birds that love 
so well to sing at the opening and close of 
day; I mean those pleasant creatures, the 
litle robin-rel breasts. A little child ran 
down into a juxuriant meadow, and lying 
down in the grass, he placed his cheek close 
against the delicate blue violets, so that their 
sky-like color was thrown upon his rosy 
cheek; and the sweet white clover was there, 
and its breath'was mingled with his own.— 
And he said, ‘As a sweet spirit breathes out 
its love unto all around it, so, from the depths 
of your pure| bosoms, do you send forth 
your fragrance, delighting through the out- 
ward sense man’s inmost soul. Surely you 
did not pass through all your wonderful 
changes, from the seed to the full blown flow- 
er, merely thatyou might administer to our 
external comfort. The cattle feed on the 
clover, and we are fed by them, they help 
to supportour animal life; but this is not all.’ 
‘No, no,’ breached the flowers; ‘we could 
tell you a story about the beautiful use which 
God sometimes makes of us, if you will hear.’ 
‘Tell me,’ answered the child, ‘and I will 
scarcely breathe the whilst.’ Thou shalt 


‘Iam faint, my child,’ returned a feeble 
voice, I have been coughing so long; I think 
the air would revive me.’ 

And the youth and maid, having drawn 
their sick parent up close by the window, 
stood, one on each side of her arm-chair, and 
as they lifted up their young, mellow voices 
and sang a sweet and solemn hymn, I breathed 
upon the sunken cheeks, and on the wrinkled 
brow of the sick mother, and gently, oh! 
most gently did I lift up her thin, grey hair, 
and rustled the while amid the vine leaves. 

And I saw her old eyes brighten, and 
a smile play about her mouth; heavenly 
peace was in her soul, for it sat upon her 
countenance. When the hymn was ended, 
she said, ‘Ah! the soft breath of evening, 
how it seems to add new life to this old and 
feeble frame! But I cannot say, my children, 
I cannot find words to express what it whis- 
pers to my soul. While I sit here, and feel it 
ifting my hair, and hear it rustling in the 
vine leaves, such a sweet peace comes over 
me, that I feel willing to bear my aches and 
pains, or any thing that the Lord shall please 
to inflict upon me. It calls up sweet visions 
of the past, and says of the future, fear it not.’ 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(‘Tho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets ot yp ypon a worm.’—Cowper. 

















Birds’ Nesting. 


‘It wins my admiration, 
To view the structure of that little work— 
Mark it well within, without, 
No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut! 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert; 
No glue to join: his littke beak was all,— 
And yet how neatly finished! what nice hand 
With ev’1y implement and means of art, 
And twenty yeurs apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make tne such another?’ 


William Brown, Richard Thorn, and An- 
drew Gray, were three very bad boys in ev- 
ery respect, but their chief crime was cruelty, 
It seemed to be born in them. No living 
creature, however beautiful, helpless or inno- 
cent, escaped their malice. Birds’ nesting 
was their favorite sport. 


To relate their inhuman practices is not 
my intention; it would only present my rea- 
der with a catalogue of disgusting cruelty, 


revolting to human pature. ‘To show the 





hear, then. ‘There was a youth walking | 
over this meadow, and when he came unter, 
the shade of a tree, he sat down, and we| 
heard him sigh. We were breathing out our 
incense, and the breeze wafted it unto him; 
he buried his faee in his hands, and wept 
aloud. ‘ Oh!’ he cried, ‘I see the little cottage 
at the foot of the hill; I see the vine that crept 
over the windows; I hear the lowing of my 
I see the clear brook where 
I used to drive them down to drink at noon 


I hear the cock that used to awaken 
me in the morning. My parents are with me, 
and I heartheir voices. Oh! those mornings 
\\ hen I used to go forth into the fields to la- 
bor; how the dewy grass sparkled,—how blue 
was the sky,—how enlivening was the breeze; 
how the birds used to sing; and how inno- 
cent and how light was my heart. What 
brings all this before me now, making my 
heart to tremble with astrange feeling?— 
The odors that were on that morning air. 
Afar off, beyond 
yon hills, stands the lonely cottage; perhaps 
my father and mother are there, and my 
brothers and sisters. ‘To that home which I 
forsook, to live a prodigal in the gay world, 
My old parents 
shall look once more upon the son they have 
lost. 
rand; but I willturn my steps another way, 


willl in penitence return. 


I was bent, but now upon an evil er- 


Little did I 
think, on those dewy mornings when I in- 
haled the breath of the clover, that its elo- 
quence would reach so far!’ 

Then the child said to the breeze as it. 
sighed through the soft grass, ‘Canst thou} 
What hast thou. been 
How has God used 


has moved imy inmost soul. 





not tell me a story? 
thee for 
‘Many are the ways in 


doing all day? 
the 
which he has used me to-day; but I cannot 
tell thee all. Pi hou shalt knowone.’ ‘ Well, 
tell me qui eplied the child, ‘for When 
theu hast want to ask yon silver cres- 


use of man??>— 










cent whats as to tell; and you see she is 


fast sailing towards the western hills.’— 


‘ About,ap.hour since,’ whispered the breeze, 


l wags) la with the tresses of a vine 
that wel pe ig in at a cottage window, | 
heard a sOffand gentle female voice, within 


the apartment, say, ‘ Mother, will you lie 


| down now, or will you have your chair drawn 


up by the window, that you may be refreshed 


by the evening air, whilst brother and I sing 


| you your favorite hymns?’ 


| sheet. 


consequences of their cruel sports shall be 
my endeavor, in hopes of deterring others 
from following their bad example. 
scarcely say they were very idle. 
One day, strolling about, they thought they 
would cross the ferry, wnd go into the woods 
on the opposite bank. ‘They lived near to 
it appeared to them a likely place 
for bird’s-nests. They pleased themselves 
for about an hour, when they observed, on 
the other side, amongst the rocks, an im- 
mensegumber of jackdaws, which had their 


I need 





nests in the rocks. 
them till it grew dark, and hastily crossing 
the ferry again, they ran home, having 
agreed to take some young jackdaws, if they 
could, the very next morning. 

‘They rose early, and ran to the rocks, but 
found it impossible to climb so high as the 
nests. 

Much disheartened, they returned home, 
thinking what was to be done, when William 
Brown proposed being let down bya rope from 
the top of the highest rock,whilstAndrewGray 
and Richard Thorn held the rope as tight as 
they could. Now Brown was a stout boy, 
but the two others thought they could hold 


They stvod gazing at 


him. 

They all bustled across the. Downs to the 
top of the rock. Brown tied the cord around 
his waist; the other two twisted it about their 
wrists, and they began gradually to let him 
descend. ‘They laughed and enjoyed them- 
selves the first three minutes, when Gray, 
who was not very strong, cried out that he 
should be pulled down, 
at him, telling him they would beat him well 
if he was. 

He strove hard to keep up, but the weight 


The others swore 


| got heavier every moment, and just as Brown 


front of the nest, Gray fell on his 
The jerk of his fall loosened the 


was in 
knees. 


cord, and Brown was instantly precipitated 


many hundred feet. He fell on his face, 
which was much disfigured, and was quite 
dead before he reached the ground. 

I walked hy soon after. ‘The body was ly- 
ing on the ground, covered with a white} 
On inquiring who and what he was, 
The | 


' 


I was told the story I have just related, 
end of which of course was a Coroner’s in- 
quest, with a verdict of ‘ Accidental death.’ 

bere was an end of Brown as to this 
but those who thought at all could 
called 


immediate presence of the God of 


world; 
not help saying,—Where is his soul? 
into the 
merev whilst in the very act of transgressing 





his commands. ‘Be ye merciful, 
your Father in heaven is merciful.’ 

But, to return to the other boys: Gray,who 
let slip the rope, was found lying on the 
ground in great agony; having, in the vio- 
lence of the fall, hurt his knee so badly that 
he was quite sick with pain. He was con- 
veyed to’ the Infirmary, where, after many 
weeks confinement, he was at length dismiss- 
ed, but with a stiff knee. He was very pen- 
itent. This severe lesson had softened his 
heart. He was admitted into the poor-house, 
and languished out a miserable existence, 
full of pain and suffering, His ouly consola- 
tion was, to endeavor to teach others not to 
be cruel. 

As to Thorn, he ran away. A friend he 
had, got him on board one of the vessels that 
were going to sail that very day, and he was 
not heard of any more. It was supposed he 
went by a differMt name from his own; and 
whether he reformed or not is not ‘bal 
Colleciion of Royal Society for the Pre ven- 
lion of Cruelty to Animals. 


even ag 








EMPORIUM OF FASHION 


AND 


LOW PRICES. 








ON VISITING A CITY, 


We find ourselves possessed with a prying cu- 
riosily to ascertain the past history of the 
vlace—and the same curiosity now operates 
on the public mind as it regards the highly 
successful Establishment of 


OAK HALL, 


and to gratify this great curiosity, I would 
state, that the 


ACORN 


WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG THIS 
MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, 
IN APRIL, 1842, 

NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO. 


The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, presented 
nothing in appearance extraordinary. There were 
then a number of establishments more than equal 
to mine, when I made so successful a beginning. 
The whole secret of my immense success can in no 
other way be accounted for except from 


THE QUALITY OF THE ARTICLES 
AND 


EXTREME LOW PRICES. 


Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, brought 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—uatil so im- 
mense was the rush of tade, that my PRIMITIVE 
Warehouse was not sufficient to accommodate 
them. Then came the additions in 1843, extending 
over an immense area of land,—and with all this, 
my establishment has been crowded, overflowing, 
jammed. I ask —What does al! this show? It shows 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capitals, 
that this project was one of no ordinary character, 
and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. . 


OAK HALL 
IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY 


AND WITH THAT 


GREAT MILLIONAIRE, 
THE PUBLIC, 
TO BACK ME! 
I SHALL OPEN AN 
IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSES, 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE UNSHACK- 
LED MOVEMENTS OF MY 


GIGANTIC OPERATIONS, 
A contract having been entered into to finish a 
warehouse adjoining my old one, sufficienlly large 


to move into, numbered 28 and 30, my business 





| will continue 


as heretofore, until my premises are 
completed. ‘The stock on hand of 
FRESH MANUFACTURED GOODS 


WILL BE CLOSED 
EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
32, 34, 36 and 38 ANN-sTREET, 
BOSTON. 

OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDOWS, 


ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING. 
April 28. 
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